Although GW is located in one of the safest sections of the city, the University has 


sued 


beefed up its security force and has taken numerous steps to provide for the safety 
and security of the University community. Through all of last year, there was only one 


Safety and 
Security 
On Campus 


As part of the city, the urban university in- 
herits the reputation of its community —for 
better and for worse. Washington, D.C., is 
a place of interesting and varied oppor- 
tunity. Its wealth of federal offices, research 
facilities such as the Library of Congress, 
and cultural heritage embodied in part in 
the new Kennedy Center are known across 
the country. But, on the other hand, the 
city’s well-publicized crime statistics are 
perhaps equally as well known. The follow- 
ing article reports the current situation on 
campus and reflects how GW students them- 
selves feel about safety and security. 


By Mary Kidder 


EORGE WASHINGTON Univer- 

sity enjoys a unique location in the 

city. It is situated only three blocks 
from the White House and the State De- 
partment. The Pan American Union, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World Bank, 
National Academy of Sciences, Interior De- 
partment, Civil Service Commission and 
General Services Administration are all 
within sight of the campus. 

Truly at the heart of federal Washington, 
the University is also near some of the 
posh housing units in the city —including 
the Watergate Apartments along the Poto- 
mac, home of John and Martha Mitchell 
and other political luminaries. 

The area is attractive —in terms of archi- 
tecture as well as in terms of safety and 
security. It is one of the lowest crime 
areas in the city, according to Metropolitan 
Police reports. 

Students, too, think the campus is safe. 

Chris Frailey, a coed who lives in an 
apartment on campus, said, “I feel absolute- 
ly no apprehension about being here (in my 
apartment) alone.” She feels “it would be 
difficult for a burglar to break in because 
we have a security lock and the building is 
checked nightly by the security force.” The 


three-story townhouse is owned by GW and 
the first two floors contain University 
offices. 

“Security is not that much of a problem,” 
commented Marilyn McMahon, a junior 
majoring in English. “I am careful at night 
— IĮ usually try to have someone with me, 
and I don’t walk in areas that are deserted.” 
She also lives in an apartment on campus. 

Another coed, sophomore Leora Maizel, 
said, “Campus is well lit. I feel safe on 
campus and am comfortable with city 
living.” She is president of Thurston Hall — 
the largest women’s residence hall. 


OMMENTING on the location of 

the campus, John Cantini, GW Vice 

President for Administration, said 
that the government buildings in the area 
have patrols of their own at night and on 
weekends and “this means that the area is 
not as attractive to intruders.” He added, 
“The White House is nearby, too, and they 
keep an eye out as well.” 

Campus safety and security are two areas 
which fall directly under his supervision, 
an administrative change augmented three 
years ago. Since then, the security force has 
been doubled and now totals 65. 

“The changes in safety and security were 
undertaken because GW, like other univer- 
sities, was concerned about the potential 
problems associated with protests, crowds 
and demonstrations,” Mr. Cantini said. 

Wade Bromwell, President of the Inter- 
national Association of College and Uni- 
versity Security Directors, noted that “the 
vast majority of colleges over the past two 
years have upgraded their forces.” 

“Another reason for the increase in the 
GW force is the fact that we have had a 
phenomenal growth in capital assets which 
we have to protect,” added Mr. Cantini. 
The University has nearly doubled the 
value of its physical plant since 1965. 

The force is responsible for the safety and 
security of students, faculty, staff and build- 
ings. This includes such things as fire, un- 
lawful intrusion, disasters and theft. GW’s 
force maintains a close liaison with the 
Metropolitan Police who are located in the 
second district only three blocks away. 


student assault case — an attempted robbery — and that involved a male student outside 


and alone at 2 a.m. He was not injured. Records for the first quarter of this fiscal year 
show an appreciable decline in incidents of all kinds reported to security officials. 


Since the University has an open campus, 
the police routinely patrol its streets. 

“The thrust of GW’s force is in the area 
of prevention,” said Harry W. Geiglein, 
Director of the Force. “Our numbers are to 
demonstrate that we are alert to potential 
hazards.” 

There are 34 men who hold fixed positions 
in buildings such as the residence halls and 
administrative offices. A foot and motor- 
ized vehicle control unit numbers 20, and 
there are two experienced investigators. Ad- 
ditional personnel supervise each of three 
shifts. The men are armed with Mace and 
a baton as protective devices and carry 
two-way radios. Their uniforms are similar 
to those worn by the Metropolitan Police. 
They do not carry weapons. 

“We cannot provide 100 per cent secu- 
rity, but we try to make the campus area as 
safe as possible,” Mr. Geiglein said. With 
this goal in mind, GW installed 18 emer- 
gency phones on campus — the area bounded 
by 19th and 23rd Streets and F Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. “We urge students 
to use the phones when they suspect prob- 
lems,” said Mr. Geiglein. The phones are 
connected to a central switchboard and the 
nearest mobil unit is immediately dis- 
patched to the area. 


AST YEAR the Security Force filed 

661 reports, the vast majority of 

which were minor offenses, such as 
bad checks, small thefts and stolen bicycles. 
There was only one assault case — an at- 
tempted robbery —and that involved a male 
student. The case occurred behind Lisner 
Auditorium at 2 a.m. when a male student 
was accosted by two men who were rebuffed 
and fled. 

“The first quarter of this fiscal year 
shows an appreciable decline in crime,” Mr. 
Geiglein said. The number of incidents, not 
including theft, fell from 60 to 31. 

Of the approximately 7,500 full-time 
students attending GW this fall, about 2,000 
live in residence halls, another 2,000 in 
apartments on campus and 3,500 in off- 
campus housing. Since the fall of 1970, no 
student has been required to live in Uni- 
versity-owned housing. Students in dormi- 


tories have a 24-hour visitation policy. 

At the request of the Student Affairs 
Division, the Safety and Security Force 
provides two guards for Thurston dormitory 
for each of the two night shifts and one 
guard for the day. 

HE LOBBY and main lounge of 
Thurston are open on a 24-hour basis, 
but all doors leading to living quarters 

and recreation areas are locked. The policy 
of locked doors was instituted this fall and 
has met with the support of students, accord- 
ing to Miss Maizel. Students living in the 
dorm have their own keys and may bring 
guests inside. 

“We try to encourage students to lock 
their doors when going out and to take 
ordinary precautions,” said Miss Maizel. 
Although there are no rules, she feels “it is 
probably good to be accompanied when 
going out after 11 p.m.” 

The University will join the growing 
ranks of schools offering coed housing next 
fall. (See story on page 2.) This policy 
change is not expected to effect safety and 
security in the dorms, according to Mr. 
Geiglein. “If anything,” one official said, 
“it may discourage would-be intruders.” 

“A potential hazard in the area of safety 
and security at the University has occurred 
during demonstrations,” according to Mr. 
Cantini, “when sympathetic students re- 
siding in dormitories were disposed to take 
in demonstrators. The larger numbers in the 
dormitories posed a problem should evacu- 
ation for any reason have become neces- 
sary.” 

But he feels the student attitude is 
changing. “In May 1970 the Marvin Center 
remained open on a 24-hour basis, and there 
was damage to the Center by demonstrators 
staying overnight. This fall the University 
kept the Center open for I.D.-carrying GW 
students only,” he said, “and was supported 
in its decision by the student-run governing 
board of the Center. 

“We feel that our policies and our safety 
and security program account for our favor- 
able position in the problem areas con- 
fronting some area schools,” Mr. Cantini 
said. “And while anything can happen, we 
feel our efforts have had a positive effect.” 


——————— 


GW to Introduce Coed Housing 


Coed housing will be one of several 
residence hall options offered to GW stu- 
dents next fall. 

“The University has decided to provide 
coed housing in three undergraduate and 
two graduate residence halls in 1972-73 in 
order to be current as well as functional,” 
Marianne Phelps, Dean of Students, an- 
nounced recently. Three undergraduate 
residence halls will remain single sex. 

George Washington is one of the few 
universities of its size and type which has 
not offered coed housing. By adopting 
this policy, the University hopes to provide 
“an opportunity for a more natural, normal 
and positive living experience,” according 
to Miss Phelps. 

The coed housing decision is a practical 
one as well. This fall the occupancy of 
Thurston Hall, the University’s largest 
female dormitory, fell by 178. At the same 
time, the University had to rent space at 
the YMCA, 17th and G Streets, NW, to 
accommodate 49 freshman men while hous- 
ing 70 others in halls originally designated 
for male graduates, seniors and juniors. 

Accordingly, student-administrative 
committees were selected to study and 
poll students concerning coed housing. 
Four committees were formed on Space 
Allocation, what rooms, wings, floors and 
dorms would be made male or female; 
Priorities, who gets first room choice; 
Food, what groups will have voluntary or 
involuntary food plans; Staffing; and 
Educational and Cultural Programs, such 
as whether to provide craft centers in 
the residence halls. 

Only two of the five committees have 
made specific recommendations and their 
proposals have been approved by the 
Student Affairs Division. On Space Al- 
location, the University will remain flexible 
depending upon whether or not the pro- 
jected student preferences meet actual 
student demand. 

Choice of rooms will be determined 
on the basis of the number of semesters 
a student has lived in GW residence halls, 
with longer-term residents sharing priority. 


Nominations Due 
For Alumni Awards 


Each year the University Trustees, 
on nomination of the General Alumni 
Association, authorize Alumni Achieve- 
ment Awards to recognize graduates who 
have earned professional distinction or 
public acclaim. These awards are presented 
at the February Convocation and/or the 
June commencement. 

Suggestions of candidates’ names, 
with supporting data, should be submitted 
no later than Jan. 1 to E. A. Wareham, 
Chairman of the Alumni Achievement 
Awards Committee, General Alumni As- 
sociation, 2000 H Street NW. 

The G.A.A. also presents annually 
a limited number of awards to alumni 
in appreciation of their service to the 
University. Traditionally this recognition 
has especially been accorded to those 
who participate through constituent 
alumni organizations such as the Colonials 
or Columbian Women. 

Suggestions of possible award recipients 
should be sent no later than Feb. 1, 1972, 
to Mrs. Irving R. M. Panzer, Chairman of 
the Alumni Service Awards Committee, 
General Alumni Association at 2000 H 
Street NW. 
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However, 50 spaces will be reserved for 
freshman women and an additional 50 
spaces for freshman men who may prefer 
single-sex housing. 

Four options will be provided in Thurs- 
ton Hall, the largest dormitory (860 cap- 
acity). These include all-female floors, an 
all-male floor, coed by alternating corri- 
dors (each floor has four connecting cor- 
ridors) and randomly assigned rooms. 

In Thurston Hall, as in all dormitories 
(with the exception of some floors in 
Mitchell), all rooms have private baths. 

Options in Mitchell Hall (a non-grad- 
uate, non-freshman_ residence) include 
coed housing by randomly assigned rooms 
(on floors where private baths are avail- 
able). coed by wing (for the greater part), 
and all-male and all-female floors. 

In Madison Hall, a graduate student 
residence, there will be coed housing by 
randomly assigned rooms. In cases where 
there are bedrooms connected by bath, 
they will be assigned to the same sex. 

Crawford Hall, which is designated for 
non-graduate, non-freshman students, 
will be coed by randomly assigned rooms 
only. 

Of the remaining dorms, Adams and 
Calhoun will be reserved for male stu- 
dents, and Strong for female students. 

As noted in the story on campus security 
on page one, coed housing is not expected 
to have any negative effect on safety and 
security. “If anything,” said a GW secu- 
rity official, “it may help discourage 
would-be intruders.” 

Experience at other colleges and uni- 
versities also suggests that sexual pro- 
miscuity is not increased as a result of 
coed housing arrangements. 


“pes News Briefs IRS 


Everett H. Bellows, an Alumni Trustee, 
is Chairman of the Washington-area Com- 
munity Support Campaign for GW during 
1971-72, following his successful efforts 
in that capacity last year. Vice President 
of Olin Corporation, he received the 
Bachelor’s degree in 1939 and the Master’s 
degree in 1941 from George Washington. 
Mr. Bellows is seeking support from 
alumni, trustees and the business com- 
munity in an effort to help meet GW’s 
$1 million goal for this year’s Annual 
Support Campaign. 

** * 

The Alumni Office will sponsor five 
special tours during 1971-72. These include 
a Winter Tour for alumni under 30 to 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow and Amster- 
dam from Jan. 2-19 for $475; a spring trip 
to Madrid from March 23-30 for $292; a 
Charter Flight to Europe leaving July 15 
and returning Aug. 8 for $210; a tour of 
American Indian lands throughout the 
month of August for $695; and a tour of 
the Holy Land and cruise of Greek Islands 
from Sept. 4-23 for $985. Additional 
information about these tours can be 
obtained from the Alumni Office, 2000 
H Street NW. 


* * * 

Milton E. Mermelstein, who received 
an Alumni Achievement Award at GW’s 
Sesquicentennial Convocation, was the 
recent recipient of an honorary Doctor 
of Commercial Science degree from St. 
John’s University. Chairman of the 
Board of Alexander’s, Inc., in New York, 
he holds two degrees from GW. He is also 
the senior partner in the law firm of 
Schwartz, Mermelstein, Burns, Lesser and 
Jacoby. 


Dinner to Honor E.K. Morris 


A dinner honoring E. K. Morris, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, will be held 
on his 75th birthday, Jan. 25. Proceeds 
from the $100-a-plate dinner will go to 
the E. K. Morris Education Fund for de- 
serving students at George Washington 
University. 

The black tie, invitation event will 
be held in the Regency Room of the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Morris will retire as Board Chair- 
man at the end of the current year. 

“The dinner is being held in recogni- 
tion of a lifetime of service to the com- 
munity and to the University,” said F. 
Elwood Davis, chairman of the dinner 
and University counsel. Mr. Davis, LL.B. 
1943, has known Mr. Morris since 1936 
when the Board Chairman was coach for 
GW’s baseball team. 

“He’s been an outstanding person, 
a great civic leader,’ Mr. Davis said. 
“Over the years he’s become a personal 
friend of mine. He always has time to pay 
attention to people’s problems. He and 
I have worked together in many civic 
organizations.” 

Tickets for the dinner are tax deductible. 
Those who take a plate will be recognized 
as members of GW’s Sesquicentennial 
Club, and those sponsoring a table of 10 
will be recognized as members of GW’s 
Luther Rice Society. Friends who con- 
tribute a table will become members 
of the sponsoring committee for the dinner. 
The President’s Office will provide in- 
formation about the dinner and will issue 
invitations upon request. 


Mr. Morris became a trustee of George 
Washington in 1958 and Chairman of its 
Board in 1965. He was founder of the 
Federal Storage Company in Washington 
and Chairman of the Board of Security 
Storage Company. He founded, in 1956, 
the Washington area United Givers Fund 
and was chairman of its first fund drive. 

Active in many civic organizations, Mr. 
Morris has been president of the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade, the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, the Boys’ 
Club of Greater Washington, the Boys’ 
Club Foundation and the National Capital 
Area Foundation. He is a director of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
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A WARM WELCOME — As host for the regional meet- 
ing of the Boys’ Clubs of America, E. K. Morris, 
Chairman of GW's Board of Trustees, extends a 
welcome to GW alumnus A. Boyd Hinds, national 
director of the group. Mr. Morris, a Director of the 


Boys’ Clubs of America, spoke at the meeting which 
was held this fall at the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 


<<<“ 


The GW Troubadours, reorganized by 
Stephen Prussing, Director of University 
Choral Groups, sang at the United Nations 
Annual Concert at the Washington Hilton. 
The program, a salute to Irving Berlin, 
also included the Radio City Rockettes 
and various movie, stage and television 


Stars. 
EL. 


The Treasurer’s Report for fiscal 1970- 
71 shows that GW completed the year with 
an unappropriated surplus of $1,538 from 
current operations, thereby continuing its 
long-time tradition of operating in the 
black. Total income was $73,014,746. Gifts 
received during the year amounted to $3,- 
836,153, an increase of $1,018,981 or 36.2 
per cent over gifts received for the pre- 
vious year 

*_* * 

An 18-minute film commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the University 
has been prepared for the use of alumni 
and other groups. The film, We've Been 
Busy Since You've Been Gone, is designed 
to keep alumni abreast of physical and 
academic changes made in recent years at 
the University. Arrangements to use the 
film can be made through the Office of 


Public Relations. 
**_* * 


Air Force Brig. Gen. James D. Hughes 
was a member of President Nixon’s 10- 
man team which traveled to China to pre- 
pare for the President’s upcoming visit. 
General Hughes received a Master’s degree 
in international affairs at GW in 1966. 
He is the President’s Chief Military Aide. 


* * * 


Eco-Action, GW’s grass roots environ- 
ment group, has collected more than four 
tons of newspapers and phone books for re- 
cycling. Currently operating in three GW 
residence halls, the group plans to expand 
its activities in the spring semester. 


* * * 


John F. Banzhaf III, Associate Professor 
of Law, has been elected to the Board of 
Directors for Consumers Union. He will 
serve a three-year term. 


Enrollment Up 


Registration figures for this fall show 
a total on-campus enrollment of 15,190, 
an increase of 192 over Fall, 1970. There 
are 5,586 undergraduates, 7,143 graduate 
students and 2,461 unclassified students. 

Total new freshmen are down 181, but 
total undergraduates are down only 32, 
due in part to the largest influx of trans- 
fer students GW has had in the past five 
years. Graduate enrollment is up by 166. 

Last year, 53 per cent of the new fresh- 
men were men and 47 per cent were wo- 
men. This year 58 per cent are men and 
42 per cent are women. Thirty-four states 
and 22 foreign countries are represented 
by this year’s freshmen, but 85 per cent 
of the class come from the New England- 
Middle Atlantic area—from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, and Virginia. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the fresh- 
men and 84 per cent of all undergraduates 
are full-time students. 

Decreased freshman enrollments have 
plagued many private colleges and univer- 
sities during the past two years, primarily 
because of the economic recession and re- 
lated factors. 


Harriman Teaches GW Class 


Looking up past bushy eyebrows to face 
television cameras and lights, former Am- 
bassador-at-large and New York Gov- 
ernor Averell W. Harriman discussed his 
reaction to his first lecture at George Wash- 
ington University. 

The 80-year-old diplomat is the second 
Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Professor, suc- 
ceeding retired Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
who held the position last year. He is giving 
a series of 10 two-hour, non-credit seminars 
during the fall semester on the subject, 
“U.S. Involvement in World Affairs: Per- 
sonal Reflections on the Last Three De- 
cades.” 

“As always,” he commented at a press 
conference following the first lecture, “I 
learned more from the students and profes- 
sors than I contributed.” He termed the 
seminar series his “most concentrated uni- 
versity experience.” 

Some 100 undergraduate and graduate 
students were selected to participate in the 
series. 

The Governor’s classes are held com- 
pletely off-the-record in order to encourage 
frank discussion and comments. Each ses- 
sion is two hours long, with the second hour 
devoted to questions and answers. 

Asked his opinion: of present-day college 
students, Governor Harriman said he found 
them “more concerned with their own fu- 
ture and less concerned with reforming the 
country” than they were a few years ago. 

He attributed this change to the draft 
lottery which made a young man’s future 
more certain and to a growing feeling that 
protest activity “had no effect.” 

“The course will have been successful,” 
he said, “if it has stimulated interest and 


concern —if students become more alert and 
alive to the situation in the world.” 

President Lloyd H. Elliott said, “the Uni- 
versity is indeed fortunate to have a man of 
Governor Harriman’s international stature 
and experience to meet regularly with stu- 
dents and faculty members.” 

Dean Burton M. Sapin of GW’s School 
of Public and International Affairs noted: 
“Of all living Americans, none has had 
greater personal involvement in the devel- 
opment of U.S. foreign policy since World 
War II than Governor Harriman. We are 
most pleased that he will be with us this 
fall.” 

Governor Harriman has served four 
American presidents. He has been U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia, U.S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Secretary of Commerce, 
Special Assistant to President Truman, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, Under Secretary of State for Politi- 
cal Affairs, and personal representative of 
President Johnson to negotiations on Viet- 
nam in Paris. 

The Baker Adjunct Professorship at 
GW, administered by the School of Public 
and International Affairs, is reserved for 
distinguished individuals who teach on a 
part-time basis. The professorship was 
created by Mrs. Edgar R. Baker of New 
York City in memory of her husband, who 
was Director of Corporate Development 
and Vice President of Time, Inc., at the time 
of his death in June, 1969. 

Mr. Baker, a Washington native, was 
a trustee and Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
George Washington. He served as national 
chairman of the University’s Annual Sup- 
port Program from 1963 to 1965. 
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Speech Compression: Can It Enhance Learning? 


Computer Program 
Minimizes Delay 


Man’s best friend — the trusty computer — 
is playing an important part in the Univer- 
sity’s current building program. 

According to Robert Dickman, construc- 
tion manager, the computer is being used 
in three ways—to determine the order and 
timing of construction steps, to chart 
monthly progress and hence payment to 
contractors, and to check the validity of 
any delays. 

“Starting with the medical school build- 
ing, we made a provision in each contract 
that the builder has to use the critical path 
method and he has to give us a monthly 
report,” Mr. Dickman says. 

The “critical path method” (CPM) is 
a device to find the quickest way to com- 
plete all the steps that go into erecting a new 
structure. The computer determines what 
work can go on concurrently and what work 
must wait until preparatory measures are 
completed. In effect, it minimizes delay 
brought on by poor planning. 

Given the starting date of the project 
and the completion date, the computer takes 
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the CPM logic that it has come up with and 
figures out the earliest and latest days a par- 
ticular step can be started and the earliest 
and latest dates it can be finished. 

The contractor must then put the greatest 
work emphasis wherever he had the fewest 
“float days” or time between earliest and 
latest possible times. 

The contractor must also figure out the 
dollar value of each construction step. Then 
if 5 per cent of a particular activity —exca- 
vation, for example—is completed in a cer- 
tain month, the contractor is paid 5 per cent 
of the total cost for that activity. The com- 
puter helps keep track of this. 

Finally, the computer CPM record helps 
the University determine whether a par- 
ticular delay in building plans is justified 
and whether or not a work extension should 
be granted. “Time overruns always cost the 
owner something,” Mr. Dickman says. 
“Many times, the overruns are a result of 
improper management on the part of the 
contractor.” 

In addition to the medical school building, 
three other structures are being done with 
computer help: the parking garage, the 
University library, and the modernization 
of the hospital. 

Mr. Dickman also plans to use the com- 
puter to manage the installation of furniture 
and movable equipment into the medical 
school. More than 8,000 items worth $2 
million will have to be identified, ordered, 
obtained, delivered and installed. The com- 
puter printout will tell what should be in- 
stalled at what time in what room. 

“If it works out,” Mr. Dickman says, 
“we hope to be able to reuse the system in 
outfitting the new library.” 


During the first year and one-half of med- 
ical school, students are required, among 
other things, to learn about 13,000 new 
words. Considering that a vocabulary of 
5,000 words is sufficient to be conversant in 
most languages, the complete mastery of 
13,000 words is quite an accomplishment. 
Certainly, any learning tool to aid students 
in this task would be more than welcome. 

Dr. Frank D. Allan, Professor of Anato- 
my and Director of Audio Visual Services 
at the School of Medicine, is investigating 
such a learning tool that would allow stu- 
dents to hear or review a lecture in half the 
time that is normally required. 

The $24,627 project is being funded by 
the National Institutes of Health through 
the Lister Hill Center for Biomedical Com- 
munications. 

Through the process of speech compres- 
sion, any verbal material that has been re- 
corded can be compressed by removing 
small segments of sound from the message. 
The message remains completely intelligible 
while only taking half as much time. This 
doesn’t necessarily make learning twice as 
easy nor does it cut learning time in half. 
But it could be of valuable assistance to any 
student or professional who is required to 
learn a great amount of information in a 
short amount of time. 

Dr. Allan notes that some students may 
find speech compression more useful as a 
learning tool than others. At this stage of 
his investigation, tapes are made available 
to any student who wishes to use them. The 
same information is always available on 
tapes at regular speed. 


“We are not on the horizon of any great 
breakthrough in education but the possibili- 
ties for this type of learning are exciting.” 

One of the areas Dr. Allan would like to 
look into is the possibility that learning may 
actually be enhanced through speech com- 
pression. Since the amount of information 
that is heard in compressed speech is twice 
the amount normally heard, it takes in- 
creased concentration to receive the mes- 
sage. For some, the increased concentration 
over a shorter period of time may be a more 
efficient method of learning. 


Writing in the Spring 1968 issue of GW 
magazine, Professor James Mosel of the 
Department of Psychology noted that re- 
search in his department on compressed 
speech indicated that “high degrees of com- 
pressed communication can be used without 
undue loss of audibility and comprehen- 
sion.” 

Edgar Cheetham, Program Developer in 
the Division of Audio Visual Services, 
thinks that compressed speech is most effec- 
tive for reviewing information with which 
one is already familiar. 

He also points out that speed listening 
imposes a certain discipline since a listener, 
unlike a reader, cannot jump ahead or edit 
the information as he receives it. 

During the first two years of the NIH 
grant, Dr. Allan is concentrating his efforts 
in testing the effectiveness of compressed 
speech as a learning tool. During the second 
year of the grant he will investigate the 
learning effectiveness of combined audio- 
visual techniques. 


Freshman 1971 


By Roger Morris 


The Freshman — that academic animal 
who has been the subject of observation 
ever since Harold Lloyd first put him on 
film —is changing again. 


Conversations with members of the cur- 
rent freshman class at GW indicate that 
they do not feel particularly alienated 
by the university system and are not 
particularly intent on getting involved 
with activist causes, both unlike the charac- 
teristics of most post-Berkeley freshman 
classes. 


However, it appears that the first- 
year students continue to be unenthusiastic 
about Greek life and are perpetuating the 
nationwide trend of ignoring that old 
fraternity rush. 


Finally, most seem to feel that the 
campus is a pretty good place to live 
(some even praise the food service), al- 
though they are not hesitant to voice their 
complaints. 


“I expected a lot more enthusiasm from 
students about being involved in various 
issues,” says Robert Peck, a political sci- 
ence major from Silver Hill, N.J. “The 
rule is that everyone is concerned, but 
not that many people get involved.” 


Robert Peck 


No one can accuse Mr. Peck of not 
being involved. He writes for the Hatchet, 
is president of the GW chapter of the 
Nader-induced Public Interest Research 
group, plays intramural basketball, volley- 
ball and tennis, and is involved in the Mc- 
Govern presidential campaign “but in no 
particular capacity.” 


Bill Domke, a public and international 
affairs student from Greeley, Colo., agrees 
with Mr. Peck’s assessment. “Street poli- 
tics have failed here so far this year. I 
don’t think there was that much interest.” 


Part of the reason for the apparent 
change in the method of student action 
might be a matter of issues. “It’s very 
difficult to get hyperactive about something 
like the state of the economy,” Mr. Domke 
says. “But the Vietnam war affected stu- 
dents directly.” 


Bill Cooper 


Bill Cooper, a Newton, Mass., freshman 
who is thinking about an economics major, 
points to another possible reason for the 
slackening of street protests — the grant- 
ing of the 18-year-old vote. “All of my 
friends are interested in voting in the na- 
tional elections,” he says. “However, I 
had an absentee ballot, but I don’t know of 
anyone else who did. It seems they still 
aren’t interested in local issues.” 


Martha Wilensky, a psychology major 
from Stamford, Conn., who contributes to 
Women for Abortion Action, is a bit skept- 
ical of the depth of student involvement. 
“All this business of political involvement 
is not real —it’s just the thing to do,” she 
attests. 


Another point that set off campus re- 
bellions from Columbia to San Francisco 
State —student alienation — now seems to 
be no complaint. 


“The faculty members are fluid — you can 
approach them and ask questions at any 
time,” Mr. Domke says. “And President 
Elliott is trying to help matters by going 
to the students. I admire him for coming 
to the dorms and talking with us.” 


“I don’t feel the University is imper- 
sonal,” Miss Wilensky says. “My 5-to-1 
contact, Mr. Speck (David Speck of the 
Student Activities Office) is great, and 
I can talk with him anytime I have a 
problem. My classes aren’t that large, and 
the professors are generally approachable.” 
(The 5-to-1 program attempts to enrich 
administration-student and faculty-student 
contacts by having a faculty and/or staff 
member meet and talk regularly with five 
freshmen each.) 


The location of the campus is one of the 
most popular points with freshmen. “The 
overall situation of being a student at GW 
is very impressive to me,” Mr. Peck says. 


“It was something I was looking forward 
to and hoped that college would be. I don’t 
feel that it’s hard to ‘break into’ the Uni- 
versity on a more personal level. The same 
thing goes for the city of Washington. 

I’ve talked with Senator Humphrey 
several times.” 


Charles Ewell, an art history student 
who has been studying in Rome the past 
few years, says he wanted to go to an ur- 
ban campus. “I like the fact that I can 
just walk off the campus into the city. I 
like the fact that it’s not a small-town 
campus with lots of lawns and all that.” 


É. : 
Charles Ewell 


“Academically, it’s a good school for 
what I wanted —the study of government,” 
Mr. Domke says. 


“On weekends, Washington is the great- 
est place — the Smithsonian, the National 
Gallery, the monuments,” says Gale Kogel, 
a student from South Orange, N.J., who 
serves as floor chairman of her dormitory 
council. 


Gale Kogel 


But Miss Wilensky has one complaint. 
She feels that the University doesn’t al- 
ways take advantage of its location in 
teaching freshmen. “I thought I’d be on 
my own more,” she says. “I don’t mind 
the close attention, but I don’t think they 
should take care of you so much.” 


: Cold Shoulder to Street Politics 


Mr. Peck adds that “classes aren’t what 
I'd hope they would be like, but I hear 
that changes after the first year or so.” 


The topic of dorm life is one of seem- 
ingly no middle ground, however. “I don’t 
like living on campus,” Mr. Domke says. 
“It’s the one thing I don’t like about GW. 
The food service is hideous and a rip-off. 
The dorms are old, but I'll admit I’d rather 
see them build a new library than a new 
dorm. 


“However, I’ve found an apartment,” 
he continues, “but I’m tied to a dorm con- 
tract for the full year. I’m convinced 
that — somewhere in the GW administra- 
tion — Franz Kafka lives!” 


“Everyone else may hate the food,” 
Miss Wilensky counters, “but I love it.” 

And Mr. Peck is adamant about the 
pleasures of dormitory living. “Dorm life 
is more fun than anything else,” he says. 
“There are no boundaries. Upperclass- 
men, graduate students, freshmen. . .every- 
one gets together and talks. The dorm is 
like a big family. I’ve met quite a few 
people from all over the country.” 

The feeling of fraternity does not ap- 
parently extend to fraternities. “Sororities 
are like a dirty word,” Miss Wilensky 
says. ““There’s no interest in going back 
to the Greek system,” Miss Kogel agrees. 
“But it’s kind of sad, too. My older friends 
said that college had a much more lively 
feeling when fraternities and sororities 
were dominant. I go to some functions with 
a friend who is in the sorority, but they 
only have a few girls, People look on it 
now as a waste of time.” 

Another change —one that must give 
barbers and parents a sigh of relief —is 
the matter of shorter hair styles. “Have 
you seen those freshmen?” one adminis- 
trator asked his colleagues at a meeting 
in September. ‘What happened to all that 
hair? I was just getting used to it!” 

Mr. Domke has the answer. “It’s sur- 
prising how many guys, even those with 
long hair, are having their hair styled.” 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
the campuses are returning to the almost 
euphoric state of the 1950s. The self- 
questioning of young people that was often 
overshadowed during the 1960s by their 
open questioning of the fabled ‘estab- 
lishment” is a very honest and real con- 
sideration. 


Some Parts Already Implemented 
Trustees to Receive 
Governance Report 


Student and faculty participation in 
standing committees of the Board of 
Trustees is among the visible changes made 
this year in line with recommendations of 
GW’s Commission on Governance. 

Early this fall the University also an- 
nounced the appointment of a liaison of- 
ficer between the Budget Office and the Of- 
fice of the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. A recommendation from the Com- 
mission on Governance, the liaison officer 
has been asked to relate academic planning. 
and programming to the budgeting process. 

President Lloyd H. Elliott proposed the 
Commission on Governance in the fall of 
1969, and the Commission issued its final 
report in the spring of 1971. The recom- 
mendations will go before the Board of 
Trustees at its January, 1972, meeting. 

Before the Commission began its work, 
Dr. Elliott asked it to “examine responsi- 
bility, authority, and decision making in 
the University...” and “to make recom- 
mendations for such changes as are deter- 
mined to be desirable.” 

Chaired by trustee and alumnus James 
M. Mitchell, the Commission was com- 
posed of trustees, faculty, students and 
alumni. The Commission attacked its 
monumental task by centering its activi- 
ties around four primary categories: com- 
munications, which includes student and 
University publications and the general 
“climate of interchange;’’ participation, 
the appropriate nature and extent of stu- 
dent and faculty participation in decision 
making; self-discipline, the mechanisms 
and procedural standards necessary to 
establish codes of conduct and to provide 
equitable and reasonably prompt discipline 
for their violation; and fiscal management, 
the development and refinement of meth- 
ods by which academic planning, program- 
ming and allocation of resources can be 
better unified. 

Investigating these areas, members in- 
terviewed persons from all areas of the 
University, collected information and 
analyzed the results. A first draft was 
issued from each of the four task forces 
to stimulate and elicit further comments. 

Following this exchange, a final report 
was prepared. A summary of its major rec- 
ommendations can be found in the summer 
issue of GW ‘71. A copy of the report is 
available from the Provost’s office. 


Alumni Positions Open 


Under the by-laws of the General 
Alumni Association, the G.A.A. Govern- 
ing Board includes three alumni from each 
school or college of the University, elected 
biennially. Accordingly, the Nominating 
Committee would like suggestions of can- 
didates’ names for the 1972-74 term. 

Alumni also are reminded that the 
terms of two Alumni Trustees nominated 
by the General Alumni Association will 
expire in June. They are Dr. Harry F. 
Dowling (Medical °31) and Thaddeus A. 
Lindner (Government °51). Trustees are 
limited to two successive terms, and there- 
fore, Dr. Dowling is not eligible for re- 
election. 

Suggestions for names of candidates 
for the Governing Board and Alumni 
Trustee are due by Jan. 15 and should be 
sent to William H. Holt, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, General Alumni 
Association, 2000 H Street NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


Townsend Brothers, 19, 18 and 16, Begin Freshman Classes 


combination of circum- 
stances, intelligence, application and 
determination, three. brothers, ages 19, 
18 and 16, are all enrolled as GW fresh- 
men this year. The sons of two George 
Washington alumni, they are Chet, Lewis 
and John Townsend, and they want to be- 
come a dentist, pediatrician and general 
practitioner, respectively. 


Through a 


Their parents are Dr. and Mrs. Char- 
les Eby Townsend. Dr. Townsend, a grad- 
uate of GW’s Columbian College and of 
the GW School of Medicine (B.A. 1948, 
M.D. 1951), is a practicing obstetrician. 
Mrs. Townsend, the first woman to over- 
see the launching of a spacecraft, is Project 
Manager for Small Astronomy Satellites 
at the Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md. She was one of the first 
women to graduate from the GW School 
of Engineering (B.E.E. 1951). 

The brothers applied together for ad- 
mission to GW, were accepted and began 
classes this fall. How did this happen? 

Despite their age differences, all were 
graduated from high school last spring. 

Chet, 19, the oldest, attended District 
of Columbia schools for several years, 
and then transferred to a private school 
(St. Stephens) for what was to have been 
his senior year. However, his academic 
deficiencies made it necessary for him to 
repeat his junior year before proceeding 
with his final year at St. Stephens. 

Lewis, 18, a year behind Chet, also 
had to repeat a year when he transfered 
from a public (Western) to a private school 
(St. Stephens). But in order to avoid five 
years of high school, he supplemented his 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. classes with night classes 
at Roosevelt High School from 6:30 to 9:30 
p.m. throughout the year, thereby covering 


John, Lewis and Chet stop on a shady campus street for a “family” discussion. 


two years in one, and receiving his diploma 


from Roosevelt. 
The youngest of the Townsend boys, 


John, 16, was a member of the honors pro- 
gram at a D.C. junior high school before 
entering St. Stephens, as a sophomore. That 
year, as part of the program, he took two 
regular junior courses. During his junior year 
he took additional night courses at Roose- 
velt High School and was able to receive his 
high school diploma from Roosevelt at the 
end of that year. 

Now at GW, Lewis discussed his former, 
rather unique public-school, private-school, 
night-school education. He called his public 
school experiences a “kind of people 
education.” He said he felt it was worth- 
while because “there are all kinds of people 
there, and you can see how people really are. 


After all,” he said, “there are some things 
you can’t learn from books.” 


Taking night courses was equally as 
interesting, Lewis and John agree, per- 
haps because most of the people taking 
night classes were adults. “There were 
people who didn’t know the difference 
between a noun and a verb,” Lewis said. 
Lewis tutored some students who later 
were able to pass their English examina- 
tions. 


The boys seem to like George Washing- 
ton. Most of their classes are larger, but 
John is in an advanced French class with 
only six others. Dr. Charles Naeser, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, who is teaching Lewis, 
also taught the boys’ father. 


GW Offers Drug Abuse Course for Parents, Teachers, Counselors 


The teacher is Dr. Victor Cohn, Profes- 
sor of Pharmacology at the GW Medical 
School. The course—sometimes offered as 
a lecture or workshop—is in Drug Abuse 
Education. 

His students have included an armed 
forces chaplain, an undercover agent from 
the D.C. Metropolitan Police Department, 
teachers, counselors, paramedical person- 
nel and even GW alumni. 

The course is one of the most popular 
of those offered to the community through 
GW’s College of General Studies, which 
administers the program. Dr. Cohn and his 
team of specialists—a physiologist, a psy- 
chiatrist, a pharmacologist and a lawyer or 
law enforcement official—have reached at 
least 1,000 (mostly teachers and counselors) 
through courses and workshops held in 
Washington, Maryland and Virginia. 

This fall the course is being offered to 
teachers and counselors at Anne Arundell 
and Montgomery counties, in the Federal 
After-Hours Program and at the Naval 
Medical Hospital in Bethesda. 

Dr. Cohn also has addressed GW alumni 
on Drug Abuse. He was a featured speaker 
in the “First Wednesday Series” sponsored 
this fall by the General Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

The course is designed to provide back- 
ground information on the misuse of drugs 
and “to get across the idea that drug abuse 
is a social problem, a problem we have to 
do something about,” Dr. Cohn said. 

Discussion centers around the effects of 
drugs such as the nervous system depres- 


sants (alcohol, barbituates), narcotics 
(heroin, methadone), stimulants (amphet- 
amines), psychedelic and hallucinogenic 
drugs (LSD, mescaline), and marijuana. 

If success can be measurred in popularity 
and response, Dr. Cohn has scored high. 
Some of his students have set up educa- 
tional workshops for teachers and coun- 
selors in their own schools; others have 
started drug abuse education programs 
through their PTAs or elsewhere in their 


communities. 
Dr. Cohn became interested in develop- 


ing a course on drug abuse while lecturing 
at local elementary and secondary schools 
as a member of the Washington Academy 
of Science. He regularly gave a talk en- 
titled, “Drugs and How They Act.” He 
says he began by discussing penicillin, but 
soon found there was less knowledge of and 
more interest in drug abuse. 

“Drugs have become a problem today 
because they are readily available,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Cohn. He also feels that 
young people are in conflict with our tradi- 
tions, that they are concerned whether 
there will be a future. Increasing numbers, 
he claims, have adopted the philosophy, 
Eat, drink and be merry. 

Others try drugs because it is “the thing 
to do,” or because adults have taught them 
that a pill can do everything. 

Many take drugs for the high feeling, 
and continue using the addictive drugs to 
prevent withdrawal, he says. 

There is no best solution to the drug 
problem, according to Dr. Cohn. Better law 


enforcement regulating the distribution 
and manufacture of drugs; and the crea- 
tion of more rehabilitation programs will 
all play a part. “The problem is not just 
getting the drug abusers off drugs, but try- 
ing to figure out why they started using 
them,” Dr. Cohn says. 

Education about the possible harmful 
effects will help some, he adds. He is con- 
vinced that if more people knew, less would 
try. 


Experimental Program 


The University has received a grant 
of $432,730 from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for a four-year 
Humanities Development Program. 

GW plans to set up two “all-univer- 
sity courses” for freshmen-level students 
that will utilize all separate divisions in 
the University. One course will deal with 
Washington, using the city itself as a re- 
source to study areas like health care, 
legal services and urban education. A 
second course might explore the social 
effects of the computer. 

Under the grant, the University will 
also expand present field-study and work- 
study courses which now provide three 
semester hours of credit for responsible 
work, from 12 to 20 hours weekly, with a 
municipal agency or a community organ- 
ization. Future plans would enable a stu- 
dent to participate full time for an entire 
semester and earn 15 hours of credit. 
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Luther Rice Dinner 


Top: Conversing together at the Luther 
Rice Dinner (for major donors) are, 

left to right, Mr. and Mrs. Melville B. 
Grosvenor and Dean Elmer Louis 
Kayser, University Historian. Mr. 
Grosvenor, a GW trustee and National 
Chairman of the 197 1-72 Annual Fund 
Committee. is Editor-in-Chief and 
Chairman of the Board of the National 
Geographic Society. 


Below: Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Kaplan 
talk with Dr. Murdock Head at the 
Luther Rice Dinner. Mr. Kaplan, a GW 
trustee, is a former Director of the 
Internal Revenue Service. Dr. Head, 
Professor of Medical and Public 
Affairs, is Director of Airlie 
Foundation. 


A Tale of One City . . . by John McGrath 


RESIDENT Lloyd H. Elliott waited impatiently for the fog to lift from the 

[P inas at Chicago’s O’Hare International Airport. Just out of a meeting with 

several other university presidents, he was scheduled as main speaker at a din- 
ner in Philadelphia. 

The same afternoon the Metroliner pulled out of Washington’s Union Station 
within 30 seconds of the appointed time of departure. As it sped by the crawling 
cars on a Washington street, Dean Robert Kramer, of the National Law Center, 
fished a copy of the Saturday Review from a thick brief case. 

Further back in the car Cliff Dougherty and Ellwood Smith, alumni relations 
officers for GW, were discussing final arrangements for that night’s meeting. 

The Marriott Motor Hotel in Philadelphia was the place where these men would 
gather. The occasion was the annual meeting of the Philadelphia alumni. 

Since becoming Director of Alumni Relations in 1965, Mr. Smith has arranged 
and attended 96 regional alumni meetings in 30 cities around the country. Over the 
same seven-year period, President Elliott, who initiated the effort, has attended 60. 

“The purpose of the meetings,” President Elliott said later that evening, “is to 
tell alumni as much as humanly possible about what’s happening on campus. We 
want to share with you the aches, the pains and the progress.” 

The Philadelphia meeting demonstrated this. As after-dinner coffee was being 
served, President Elliott—delayed by the fog—arrived and addressed the group on 
some of the developing trends in higher education, especially at GW. 

“It seems to me,” Dr. Elliott said. “as I look back to the time I started college as 
a freshman, that for several decades we had been moving toward a college experi- 
ence for undergraduates that would be four years in a completely controlled envi- 
ronment. But in recent years this trend has changed. Today, higher education is 
moving out to take classes and curriculum to the people in a way that they can best 
benefit from it.” 

The President cited changes in GW’s Columbia College as an example of adapting 
to and indeed pioneering the new trends in higher education. 

“The type of program we have at GW” (a student can earn up to 30 credit hours 
without taking a single course) “is the kind of thing we are going to see much more 
of in the next five years.” 

FTER his remarks the President was asked several questions. “Is GW 
Pricing itself out of the educational market with tuition increases?” 

“I couldn’t say by any stretch of the imagination that GW is a low-cost 
school,” Dr. Elliott responded. “Yet at the present time we are about $1,000 less per 
year than most of the Ivy League schools. Still, we must continue to find ways to 
bring costs down at GW.” 

Dr. Elliott noted that tuition increases were not a problem of private schools 
alone. He pointed out that in the past two years tuition at public institutions has 
increased more than in the previous eight years. 

Continuing the subject of finance, an alumnus asked: “Where is the University 
obtaining all the money to build a new medical school, a library, a parking garage 
and an office building?” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the President responded with a broad smile, “my claim 
to fame at GW may well be that I have succeeded in increasing the indebtedness of 
your alma mater significantly.” In a more serious vein the President noted that 
alumni gifts were at an all-time high and that bequests, government grants and low- 
cost government loans were some of the other sources of funds. 

Another alumnus asked why GW wants to stabilize its student body at about 
15,000. 

President Elliott replied that the decision had been reached five years ago because 
“we want to do the best job we can with our educational programs and supporting 
services. We feel it would be a mistake to try to bring additional students into this 
compact 19-block area.” 

Changing the subject, an alumna inquired, “How do people living and working in 
the community feel about the University’s expansion (of its physical plant)?” 

“We have had no problems about this,” President Elliott said. He explained that 
in 1961 the University had an architectural firm draw up a plan for GW’s develop- 
ment. The full plan was approved in 1963 by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and became public information. 

A law alumnus directed a question to Dean Kramer. The Dean had reported that 


(continued on page 7, column 3) 


Alumni in Other Cities 


Top: Dallas. Dr. Seymour Alpert, GW 
Vice President, is flanked by two judges, 
alumnae of the law school, during the 
Annual General Alumni observance of 
George Washington's birthday in Dallas. 
On the left is Judge Sarah T Hughes, 
LLB ‘22, U.S. District Court: and on the 
right is Judge Frances H. Goodwin, JD 
‘56, County Court, Dallas. Seventy-five 
alumni and guests from Dallas, Fort 
Worth and surrounding areas gathered 
for this function. 


Below: St. Petersburg. West Coast 
Florida Alumni held their annual 
meeting and banquet in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., this fall. Among those attending 
are, left to right, William M. Hobby, 

JD ‘63, Orlando, newly elected Presi- 
dent of the General Alumni Group: 

Dr. Seymour Alpert, GW Vice President: 
Judge Mildred Reeves Sherman, LLB 
‘28, Clearwater, immediate past presi- 
dent of the group; Lewis Weiss, JD 

‘30, St. Petersburg, President of the 
Sun Coast Chapter of the Law Alumni, 
member-at-large of the General Alumni 
Governing Board and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Law Asso- 
ciation; and John A. Hanley III, JD ‘38, 

| St. Petersburg attorney, Toastmaster 
for the occasion. 


GW Recruits Highly Rated Frosh Team 


“Congratulations on one of the 10 best 
recruiting jobs in the country this year.” 
That was the message received by GW 
head basketball coach Carl Slone several 
months ago from one of the nation’s lead- 
ing independent scouting services. 

And indeed it was an outstanding re- 
cruiting year for Mr. Slone and his two as- 
sistants, Don Di Julia and Bob Tallent. The 
1971-72 freshman team gives every indica- 
tion of being the finest ever assembled at 
GW. 

The six recruits, Pat Tallent, Keith 
Morris, Bob Shanta, Ned Riddile, Havi- 
land Harper and Clyde Burwell, average 
6-foot-6 in height and have had a senior 
year scoring average of 23 points and 15 
rebounds. 

But nearly as important in Mr. Slone’s 
eyes is the fact that all six are excellent 
students. Each player was a member of his 
school’s National Honor Society. Together 
they averaged 1,100 on their college boards, 
ranked in the upper 15 per cent of their 
classes and carried a B average. 

Pat Tallent was a consensus All-Ameri- 
can while averaging 36 points at Maytown 
High in Langley, Ky. He was chosen as 


the outstanding player in the Kentucky 
East-West All Star game. Clyde Burwell, 
at 6-11, is the tallest player ever recruited 
by GW. He was a Ist team All-Public se- 
lection at Philadelphia’ Central High 
where he averaged 20 points, 17 rebounds 
and eight blocked shots per game. He was 
chosen the outstanding player in the an- 
nual Philadelphia-New York All-Star 
Game. 

Keith Morris, a cat-like guard from the 
Bronx, N.Y., had a 20-point average at 
Our Savior Lutheran. Ned Riddile, a 6-7, 
180 pounder, had a great season at Bur- 
gettstown (Pa.) Area High, averaging 24 
points and 16 rebounds. Bob Shanta won 
the Outstanding Student-Athlete award at 
Pittsburgh’s Canevin Catholic High where 
he had an A average in the classroom and 
an 18-point, 16-rebound average on the 
basketball court. And, finally, Haviland 
Harper, a teammate of Burwell’s at Cen- 
tral, brings excellent credentials with his 
18-point, 11-rebound average. He current- 
ly stands 6-foot-6 but is still growing and 
could reach 6-8 or 6-9 before he is through. 

It is truly a group that should provide 
exciting, winning basketball bere for many 
years. 


Library Science Alumni Seek Naming Gift Funds 


The Library and the Library Science 
Alumni Association are making a special 
appeal for aid in forming a “naming gift 
fund” for a Special Seminar Room in the 
new Library now being constructed at 22nd 
and H Streets NW. The room will be 
named after the late Dr. Alfred F. W. 
Schmidt. 

In the Special Seminar Room, the 
Library Science Alumni hope to display 
the original Columbian College Library 
collection, as well as a portrait of Dr. 
Schmidt and a plaque at the entrance 
calling the room the “A. F. W. Schmidt 
Memorial Seminar Room.” Contributors 
names will be recorded in a special Donors’ 
Book to be housed in the room. 


Professor Schmidt came to GW in 
1905 as an Instructor in German. He 
was Librarian from 1906-33, Professor 
of German from 1911-25, Professor of 
Library Science from 1925-38, and Direc- 
tor of the Division of Library Science 
from 1927-38. He was appointed Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Library Science in 1938, 
and passed away on Feb. 5, 1966. 

His daughter, Martha R. Schmidt, 
herself a librarian, is writing a bio- 
graphy of her father, and would appreciate 
hearing from his students and others 
who knew him during his early years as 
Librarian. Alumni who could assist Miss 
Schmidt may contact her at 311 Vander- 
bilt Boulevard, Oakdale, N.Y. 11769. 
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ANNUAL FUND KICK-OFF LUNCHEON — Following in the steps of last year's successful $702,030 annual 
fund campaign, a luncheon was held this fall to launch the 1971-72 drive for $1,000,000. Participants (from 
left) were: Richard Beer, Editor, Hatchet; Neil Bomberg, Marvin Center Program Board; Everett H. Bellows, 
trustee and Chairman of the Community Support Program; Frances N. Madrid, Director of Alumni Support; 
Cmd. Thomas R. Downs, Chairman for the College of General Studies; Mary Carson, President of Columbian 
Women; Robert J. Murrin, Director of Community Support; Douglas Jones, President of the Engineer Alumni 
Association; E. A. Wareham IlI, Chairman for the School of Engineering and Applied Science; Howard O. John- 
son, Chairman of the 1971-72 Telethons; J. Dallas Shirley, President of the Governing Board of the General 
Alumni Association; Nancy Broyhill Dudley, Chairman for the School of Public and International Affairs; Lloyd 
H. Elliott, President; Melville B. Grosvenor, trustee and National Chairman for the Annual Fund Campaign; Dr. 
Seymour Alpert, Vice President for Development; James H. Coberly, Co-Chairman, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences; Ellwood A. Smith, Director of Alumni Relations; James J. Decker, Chairman for the School of 
Education; Joseph L. Metivier, Member of the Governing Board; and Clifford A. Dougherty, Director of Law 
Alumni Relations. Not present but members of the Annual Fund Committee are Glen A. Wilkinson, Chairman 
for the National Law Center; F. Winfield Weitzel, Chairman for the School of Government and Business Admin- 
istration; Mary Louise Robbins, Co-Chairman for the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; and Richard A. 


Harrison, trustee and Chairman for Columbian College. 


Colonials Vie for Tournament Bid 


By Doug Gould, Sports Information Director 


The 1971-72 Basketball Colonials have 
embarked on a campaign they hope will 
culminate in a post-season tournament 
bid. 

They have been tabbed by one pre-sea- 
son publication as the 5th best Independent 
team in the East. 

Beginning his second year as head coach 
of the Colonials, Carl Slone is optimistic 
and expects a “much improved” team. 

The Colonials, who finished 11-14 last 
year, are bigger, stronger and have more 
depth than any GW team in recent mem- 
ory. 

In contrast to last year when he had 
trouble finding a capable reserve, Coach 
Slone feels he has nine “very good” play- 
ers this season —any of whom could be a 
starter. 

Only two players—6-7 Mike Battle and 
6-3 Ronnie Nunn—who were starters 
throughout the season last year—return. 
Nunn finished as the No. 2 scorer with a 
17.6 average while Battle was third with a 
14.8 mark. Lenny Baltimore, a 6-6 senior, 
is the only other veteran who saw consid- 
erable action last winter. Baltimore was an 
early-season starter before suffering a 
broken foot midway through the season. 

Injuries and illness were key factors in 
GW’s failure to have a winning season last 
year. Lost before the season began were 
6-11 John Conrad (mononucleosis) and the 
team’s leading scorer from the previous 
season 6-1 Mike Tallent (knee surgery). In- 
juries later forced 6-8 sophomore Howard 
Mathews to miss all but 21 minutes of the 
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there were about 100 first-year women out 
of a class of 441 and about 90 minority stu- 
dents enrolled in the law school this fall. 
He was asked if admission standards for 
women and minority students were the 
same as those used to evaluate other ap- 
plicants. 

“We do not discriminate against or for 
women — they meet the same standards and 
qualifications,” commented Dean Kramer. 

Explaining further, the Dean said, “The 
Princeton people (who administer the Law 
School Admissions Test) tell us that LSAT 
scores do not always fairly reflect the po- 
tential and capability of minority group 
applicants. For this reason we do not give 
as much weight to LSAT scores of minority 
students as we do to other students.” 

Dean Kramer noted, however, that once 
an applicant is admitted to the law school 
the same standards of excellence apply to 
all students. 

Following a few more questions, the 
President concluded: 

“After six—almost seven—years at GW 
I have come to believe this institution need 
apologize to no one for the education it 
offers. On occasion I have gone to visit the 
White House, the Executive Offices and 
the Congress, and I have seen about 2,000 
GW students working part-time in these 
offices. Here is a real opportunity to study 
the most pressing problems of our day. 
This is education for leadership in our 
society.” 

As the meeting adjourned, the speakers 
began to gather their effects. The next 
morning they would return to Washington. 
A month later they would be leaving for 
the Midwest—for Chicago, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


season and Baltimore to miss six games. 

Conrad, Mathews and Tallent all return 
this year and appear in better shape than 
ever. Conrad’s development could be the 
key to the team’s success. He has never ful- 
filled his promise here but has looked out- 
standing during informal spring and fall 
workouts. Mathews’ broken left foot has 
healed, and the aggressive 220 pounder has 
lost the additional weight he gained while 
idle. Tallent’s left knee is sound again, 
leading Coach Slone to believe the South- 
ern Conference’s leading scorer (21.1) two 
years ago could havea great season. 

Mr. Slone becomes most enthusiastic 
when talking about his backcourt. “With 
the return of Tallent and the addition of 
Robbie Spagnolo (a transfer from Miami), 
we now have three outstanding guards. 
Tallent, Spagnolo and Nunn will help us be 
a more disciplined team than last year,” 
he adds. Spagnolo, an outstanding ball- 
handler and defensive player broke the 
freshman scoring record at Miami with a 
31.5 average. 

With his backcourt problems of last 
year apparently solved, Coach Slone must 
decide what to do about his big men. The 
Colonials can start a front line of 6-11 
(Conrad) 6-8 (Mathews) and 6-7 (Battle). 
“We will definitely be big and strong,” 
says Slone. If he needs to sacrifice some 
height for more speed, stamina and ball- 
handling ability, Baltimore and 6-4 Soph 
Tom Rosepink (29.5 avg. last year) could 
start. For Slone and the Colonials, it is a 
pleasant dilemma. 


BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


(Away Games are in Italics) 


Dec.4 Maryland* 
8 Catholic 
10 Prince George’s Community 
College (Frosh) 
11 Marshall (Varsity) 
29-30 Garden State Classic (Varsity) 
(GW, AU, Rider, Lafayette), 
Trenton, N.J. 


Jan. 3 Pittsburgh (Varsity) 
7-8 Presidential Classic (Varsity) 
(GW, AU, VPI, Texas A&M) 
13 Richmond (Frosh) 
14 Brown (Varsity) 
20 VMI 
22 American 
26 Kirkland Hall (Frosh) 
Temple (Varsity) 
29 St. Thomas More (Frosh) 
West Virginia (Varsity) 
31 Richmond (Frosh) 
Baltimore (Varsity) 


Feb. 2 Navy 

5 Prince George’s (Frosh) 
Northeastern (Varsity) 

8 Long Island (Varsity) 

12 Military District of Wash. 

(Frosh) 

Army (Varsity) 

15 Lehigh ( Varsity) 

16 Maryland (Frosh) 

17 Georgetown (Frosh) 
Rochester (Varsity) 

19 Pennsylvania (Frosh) 
Cincinnati ( Varsity) 

22 Catholic (Frosh) 
East Carolina (Varsity) 

26 Syracuse (Varsity) 

28 American (Frosh) 

29 Georgetown 


*Both teams (frosh and varsity) play un- 
less noted otherwise. 
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